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The Royal Household under Henry I 363 


Capt. Cook as Hydrographer 365 
Thomas Creevey wees - 370 
NOTES AND QUERIES is published every 


Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: 
the current issue is on sale. 


Central 396), where 
Orders for back 


numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | 


sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 





correspondent of The Scotsman sends to 


that paper (Nov. 15) an interesting arti- | 


cle on the return of the Grey Friars to Edin- 
burgh after an interval of nearly four hun- 
dred years. The first Grey Friars came to 
Scotland from England in 1231, and set up 
their first house at Berwick. Next year they 
advanced to Roxburgh ; ten years later they 
came to Haddington and ten years later 
again to Dumfries. They had established 
houses in Dundee, Lanark and Inverkeithing 
before, in 1447, they founded one in Edin- 
burgh. It is unfortunate that the destruc- 
tion of records at the time of the change of 
religion has sadly reduced for us the history 
of this, the most illustrious of the Francis- 
can houses in Scotland. It was James I 
who invited the Grey Friars to Edinburgh. 
Their Friary was built for them by the 
generosity of the citizens, particularly of 
James Douglas of Cassilis. Its site and 
grandeur at first so filled the Friars with 
dismay that they refused it as unsuitable. 
However, in the end they yielded to pressure 
from authority and accepted it. They held 
it for one hundred and twelve years, leaving 
it and dispersing to different houses on the 
proscription of the Catholic Faith in Scot- 
land in 1559. The buildings they abandoned 
have but an obscure history; the last 
remains of them were destroyed by fire in 
1845. The Friars have come back to Edin- 
burgh to occupy a two-storied house next to 
old St. Patrick’s church at the corner of 
Lothian street and Bristo Place—no great 
distance from their ancient dwelling. 
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| QN Saturday, Nov. 13, The Times published 

a letter from the Secretary for the 
Dominions inviting readers to suggest quota- 
tions from English prose and verse which 
might ‘‘ adorn or inspire’ the posters to be 
issued by the Empire Marketing Board. 
They should be appropriate to the theme of 
Empire trade, traffic and development, fit 
to be inserted over the posters or to serve 
as matter for illustration by the poster 
artist. They should not exceed four lines of 
verse or the equivalent in prose, and Blake’s 





The London Office is at 22, Essex | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


quatrain : 
Thou hast a lap full of seed, 
And this is a fine country. 
Why dost thou not cast thy seed, 
And live in it merrily? 


| is given as an example. 


AN interesting summary of the contents of 
the official memorandum on the condi- 
tion of the stonework of the Houses of Par- 
liament will be found in The Times of Nov. 
12, and a leading article on the subject in 
The Times of the following day. It is a 
remarkable, though melancholy, fact that the 


| direct action of the London atmosphere has 
| not been alone in causing decay, but actually 


| magnesian limestone employed. 


yields in direfulness to defects in the Anston 
Tnequali- 
ties of consistency and fractures, concealed 
in the quarry by pressure, which have 
opened into cracks and cleavages, have given 
access to air and moisture and forwarded 
disintegration. Nearly 200 tons of loose 
fragments have been, or are about to be, 
removed by hand. The effect of so much 
removal will be to modify in some degree the 
decorative detail on the building. It is pro- 
posed to replace the defective stone by Stan- 
cliffe stone from Darley Dale in Derbyshire, 
which has been proved to be virtually im- 
mune from decay and in colour will present 
little difference from the original stone. 
Stancliffe stone, however, is hard to carve, 
and therefore expensive, and the ornamenta- 
tion which is hidden from view, or which, 
by its elaboration produces weakness, will 
not be fully repeated in the reproduction. 
It is proposed to refer the whole question of 
repair to the Royal Fine Art Commission 
for their opinion, as a further guarantee. 
that the work will be done with all possible 
care to preserve the original design. 


OVERS of the classics must have read 
with pleasure Professor Conway’s letter 








in The Times of Nov. 15 showing that the 
study of Greek and Latin is advancing not 
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diminishing in schools. Mr. G. A. Macmil- 
Jan, in a letter published in The Times of 
Nov. 17, while agreeing to the good service 
done in this regard by the Classical Associa- 
tion, claims recognition also for the effect 
of the Report of the Prime Minister’s Com- 
mittee on Classics in Education, which was 
issued in 1921. ‘The Report summed up 
results of an exhaustive enquiry lasting 
eighteen months, and gave reasoned argu- 
ments for retaining Greek and Latin as a 
vital factor in any sound scheme of educa- 
tion. As Myr. Macmillan says, even though 
the definite recommendations of the Report 
may not have been carried out, it may yet 
have proved a storehouse of information on 
the subject. We think he is right in the im- 
plicit suggestion that want of adequate in- 
formation is the cause, or part of the cause, 
of readiness to throw over the Ancient 
Classics. 


EW postage stamps are being used in 
divers quarters, and the tendency to use 
portraits of famous men upon them is con- 
firming itself. The Times of Nov. 16 gives 
a list of the new German stamps, in which 
it appears that Frederick the Great, despite 
vehement protest (see ante, p. 370) thas held 
his own on the 10 pfennig. The list is not 
without interest: — 3pfg. yellow - brown 
(Goethe); Spfg. emerald (Schiller); 10pfg. 
crimson (Frederick the Great); 15pfg. pink 
(Kant) ; 25pfg. ultramarine (Goethe) ; 30pfg. 
olive (Lessing); 40pfg. purple (Leibnitz) ; 
5Opfg. brown (Bach). 
face printed, the portraits showing up with 
photographic effect against a solid back- 
ground. An 80pfg. stamp, yet to be issued, 
will symbolize art in the person of Albrecht 
Direr. Something may be said for this use 
of portraits but, from the point of view of 
art, the discarding of symbolism seems a 
pity, for it closes opportunity of design. 
Moreover a single design for the whole range 


of values and colours seems better to mark | 


the dignity of the State. This considera- 
tion, however, seems nowhere to find accept- 
ance. The new stamps of the United States, 


of Italy and of Czechosiovakia show his- | 


torical buildings or incidents. 


A correspondent of L’Intermédiaire (20-30 

Octobre) tells us that above the chimney 
in the salon of the hétel Panckouke, there 
used to be shown, in a reliquary of bronze, 
a rib of Heloise and a fragment of the skull 
of Abelard. He desires to know what be- 


came of these relics after the Panckouke 
library was dispersed. 


We should like to 


The stamps are sur- | 





know that too, and also how and whence 
they were originally obtained. 

Another interesting query in the same 
number asks for information about the con- 
nection between the mother of Pierre Loti 
and Mme de Maintenon. M. Besnard in the 
speech upon his reception at the French 
Academy speaking of Nadine Tixier, the lady 
in question, said: ‘‘D’ailleurs, de son 
cété Nadine Tixier comptait parmi ses ascen- 
dants Mme de Maintenon.’’ ‘‘ Ascendants”’ 
in its strict sense presents difficulty. It is not 
known that Mme de Maintenon left issue 
whether by Scarron or by Louis XIV. It 
would seem then that M. Besnard referred to 
some known connection with a common stock 
—a matter which it would be interesting to 
have elucidated. 


[HE Virginia Magazine of History and 

Biography for October begins with a 
short paper by Mr. David I. Bushnell on 
The Indian Inhabitants of the Valley of 
Virginia. Then the diary of John Early is 
continued, followed by continuation of the 
Virginia Quit Rent Rolls, 1704, and the 
Kennon Letters. A series of Virginia 
Gleanings in England (by Mr. Reginald M. 
Glencross) is there resumed, and also an 
account of the Virginia Council Journals, 
where occasion is taken to give the ancestry 
of the late Judge Robert W. Hughes. The 
section on Genealogy deals with Brent and 
Harrison. 


CAMBRIDGE University Press will have 

ready before Christmas a new book en- 
titled ‘Alcamenes and the Establishment 
of the Classical Type in Greek Art’ by Sir 
Charles Walston, who maintains that the 
turning point in’ the establishment of the 
classical type in Greek art is to be found in 
| the period 475-450 B.c. and especially in 
the work of one sculptor, Alcamenes. 


ON Nov. 16 at Sotheby’s was sold a copy 

of the very rare first edition of Thomas 
Lodge’s ‘ Scillaes Metamorphosis ’ published 
| in 1589. It was the property of Mrs. Hill 
|of Hothfield, Kent, and had _ belonged to 
Mary, Marchioness of. Devonshire, and to 
| Lord Augustus Hill. Only three other copies 
| of this book are at present known, one of 
| which, the Britwell copy, was bought four 
| years ago by Dr. Rosenbach for £760. This 
copy, bought by the Rosenbach Company of 
New York and Philadelphia, fetched £650. 
Last week Sotheby’s sold a black-figured 
Greek vase and a Greek amphora, the former 
for £180, the latter for £210. 
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Literary ‘weet ‘Hictoneal 
_ Notes. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD UNDER 
HENRY I. 


1. Tue ‘“‘ Constitutio Domus Recis.”’ 


(UR knowledge of the Royal Household 
under Henry I. is based on the very 
ancient document commonly known as the 
“Constitutio Domus Regis.” It is now 
generally agyveed that Stapleton was right 


in holding that this was drawn up shortly | 


after the “death of Henry I. (‘ Mag. Rot. 
Seace. Norm.,’ I. xx.), and it is difficult to 
understand w hy Stubbs should have assigned 
it to the reign of Henry II. (‘ Constitu- 
tial History,’ i. 591). 
Hall that the scribe who copied the ‘ Con- 
stitutio ’ 
chequer dated it in the reign of Henry I. 
(‘Liber Rubeus,’ p. eclxxxviii); but it can- 
not have been completed until the begin- 
ning of the next reign, unless the passage 
recording the increased allowances received 
by Robert of the Seal at the time of the 
king’s death (ibid., p. 807) is a later inter- 
polation, 
pect. That the * Constitutio’ was drawn up 
shortly after the death of Henry I. 
view now accepted by Dr. 
English Official Historical Documents,’ p. 
163), Myr. Vernon Harcourt (‘ His Grace 
the Steward,’ p. 24), Dr. Poole (‘ Exchequer 
in the Twelfth Century,’ p. 94) and Prof. 


Tout (‘Chapters in the Administrative His- | 


tory of Medieval England,’ i. 83), and prob- 
ably by M. Valin, although ‘‘ vers la fin du 
régne’’ might he taken to imply that it was 
before the king’s death (‘Le Duc de Norman- 
die et sa Cour,’ p. 143). On the other hand, 
Dr. Liebermann suggested that the ‘ Consti- 
tutio’ was begun under Henry I. and re- 


corded—‘‘ aufgezeichnet ” under Henry II. 
(‘Ueber Pseudo-Cnuts Constitutiones de 
Foresta,’ p. 25), and Prof. Haskins is doubt- 


ful whether the ‘ Constitutio’ was drawn up 
“under Stephen, as is generally assumed, 
or in the early years of Henry IT.’’ (‘ Nor- 
man Institutions,’ p. 114). There is no 
apparent reason for postponing the redac- 
tion to the later period, and Haskins agrees 
with our other authorities in holding that 
the document is based upon the conditions 
of Henry I.’s reign. He considers that its 
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We learn from Dr. | 


into the Red Book of the Ex- | 


which there is no reason to sus- | 


is the | 
Halk (‘ Studies in | 





| nucleus is to be traced to the reorganisation 
| of the Household effected by that monarch, 
| when he established fixed liveries for the 
barons of his curia and regular allowances 
for the members of his household (Map, ‘ De 
| Nugis Curialium,’ p. 219). Haskins attri- 
_butes these reforms to ante 1121, on the 
| ground that Robert Peche ‘‘ domino regi in 
cura panum ac potus strenue ministrare 
solebat,’’? before he was given the bishopric 
of Chester in that year (Eadmer, pp. 290-1; 
Flor. Wig., ii. 75); but it seems to me that 
Robert might very well have performed such 
duties before the reorganisation. 


Stapleton had no doubt that the ‘Con- 
stitutio’ was drawn up in Normandy, rely- 
ing on the entry that the bakers were to 
| have forty pence to procure a ‘‘ modius 
| Rothomagensis,’”’ from which they were to 
bake the required number of loaves (‘ Liber 
Niger,’ p. 543. The ‘ Liber Rubeus’ reads 
‘“modum ”’ for °” modium’’). To this argu- 
ment Dr. Poole retorts that if the House- 
hold were settled in Normandy there would 
| be no need to call upon the bakers to spend 
40 pence in procuring the measure. But 
Haskins holds that ‘‘ modius’’ here implies 
the quantity of grain, and I think that he 
must be right, for the following reasons: 


(1) It seems fairly obvious that the 
bakers would keep the necessary measures 
in stock. 

(2) The ‘ Constitutio’ gives the standing 
payments to the Household officers, and we 
should not expect to find therein a solitary, 
non-recurring payment for a_ missing 
measure. 


(3) Forty pence is an impossibly high 


figure for a measure. 


To the last reason it might be retorted that 
40 pence is also too high a figure for the 
quantity of corn; but as this would be a 
constantly recurring purchase, I suggest 
that the forty pence was a lump sum from 
which the two bakers who went round to buy 
the corn—‘‘et duo p’euntes xl. denarios 
habebunt ’’—drew the price which they had 
to pay. The only alternative explanation 
seems to be that ‘‘ xl.’’ is a clerical error 
originating in the MS. from which both the 
Red Book and the Black Book transcribed 
their copies; but it appears somewhat im- 
probable that such an error would have 
escaped detection and correction. 

If we are right in assuming that ‘“‘modius” 
refers to the quantity of grain, the passage 
in question throws no light on the problem ; 
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but as Stephen was in England in the first | 


year of his reign, we need not hesitate to 
accept Poole’s view that the ‘ Constitutio’ 
was compiled on this side of the Channel 
for the information of the new king. But 
it is impossible to follow him when he adds: 
‘“* Had it been made in Normandy, with the 
Empress at the head of affairs, we should 
expect a different title’’; for Normandy 
was in the hands of Stephen’s representa- 
tives, and it was not until a much later 
date, when the Empress had passed into 
England, that the Angevin party succeeded 
in obtaining control of Normandy. 

The text of the ‘ Constitutio’ is preserved 
both in the Little Black Book of the Ex- 
chequer, printed by Hearne in the eigh- 
teenth century, and in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, edited by Dr. Hall for the Rolls 
Series. Neither version is perfect, and the 
two should be carefully collated. The fol- 
lowing errors are important :— 

The Black Book inserts words wrongly in 


two sentences of the passage relating to the | 


Butlery, which begins: 


Magister Pincerna sicut Dispensator Dapi- | 


fer, et unam habent liberationem et eodem 
modo. Magister dispensator Butelerie sicut 
Magister dispensator panis et vini. — 
satores Botellariw#, qui per vicem serviunt . 
(p. 349. Italics are mine). 

Now, here it is clear that: 

(1) In the first clause, either Dispensator 
or Dapifer must have been inserted in error, 


and the Red Book shows that the correct | 
reading is: ‘‘ Magister Pincerna  sicut | 


Dapifer ’’ (p. 810). 

(2) In the second sentence, the words ‘‘et 
vini’’ are wrongly inserted, for the Master 
Dispenser of the Butlery was himself the 


Master Dispenser of the wine. Probably | 
they were copied carelessly from the corres- | 
ponding entry regarding the Master Dispen- | 


ser of the Larder (p. 346). 

The Red Book, instead of making erron- 
eous additions, is guilty of three serious 
omissions : 

(1) In the passage concerning the But- 
lery already cited, the scribe has jumped 
from ‘Magister Dispensator’’ to ‘ Dis- 
pensatores, ”” then (it would seem) altered | 
‘* Magister’ to ‘‘ Magistri”’ to agree with 
‘* Dispensatores,”’ and so run_the two sen- 
tences into one: ‘‘ Magistri ne | 
Butilariae qui per vicem serviunt . 

(p. 810). 

(2) The whole entry relating to the 
Keepers of the Mazers is omitted, and so is 
known only from the Black Book (p. 350). 


a 
(3) In the passage seseidiilciaes to the Ushers 


a dozen words are omitted, the scribe having 
jumped from ‘ comedent”’ in one sentence 
to the same word in another sentence (p, 
812). 

The Red Book also omits “ grossum ”” 
before ‘‘ cereum ’’ when recording the allow- 
ances to the Chancellor (p. 807); but in the 
matter of minor clerical errors the Black 
Book is quite as careless. Thus it reads 
‘“Dapifer”’ for ‘‘ Dapiferi ’—an_ error 
which would be serious if it were not fol- 
lowed by the piural verb ‘‘ comederint ”— 
‘pon ”’ for “ panis”’ and ‘‘e’? for ‘ cum” 
(pp. 542, 346, 352). 

In all these passages the errors in one 
version can be corrected from the other; but 
in the section of the ‘ Constitutio ’ which i is 
devoted to the Camera there are three 
entries in which the Red Book (p. 811) dif- 
ers from the Black Book (pp. 352- 3), and 
it is a matter of opinion which version is 
correct. As I shall have to refer to these 
again, I need only say here that in two of 
| them—referring respectively to the Treasurer 
and the Chamberlains without an allowance 
—the balance of probability is perhaps 
slightly inclined in favour of the Black 
| Book, but that in the third, relating to 

William Mauduit, I shall argue that the 
| Red Book is right. as regards the only difier- 
| ence of importance : the allowance in money. 

The ‘Constitutio’ includes all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Household, from the high- 
est to the lowest: a ‘‘ miscellaneous crowd 
of people...... ranging from great officers 
of state to scullions and slaughtermen,” 
| as Dr. Poole puts it (op. cit., p. 98). It 
records their allowances of money, of bread 
and wine, of candles and candle- ‘ends. The 
| officers of the highest rank receive the royal 
or lord’s simnel (simenellus dominicus) and 
clear wine (vinum clarum); those of bower 
rank the salt simnel (simenellus sal.) and 
| household or ordinary wine (vinum ezpen- 

sabile); and baker’s loaves are provided 
| for minor officials. Dr. Hall observes that 
| “it is possible that by ‘clear ’ wine, Rhen- 
|ish or white wine is meant, this being a 
| more expensive vintage; but more probably 

red wine (‘ claret’ ), old in cask, is intended. 
‘This inferior or household wine was _ that 
| usually ‘taken’ for the Crown by way of 
4 prise* at a low rate, and was employed for 

* From each ship two barrels, one before 
and one behind the mast, at the king’s selec- 
tion, for his own drinking or for giving away 
| as he will, but not for selling.—(Round, ‘ Cal. 
| Docts, France,’ No. 112), 
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garrison and domestic services.”? (Court 
Life under the Plantagenets,’ p. 243). 


are of great importance, as they enable us 
to ascertain the relative rank of the differ- 
ent officers at the time (cf. Round, ‘ King’s 
Serjeants,’ p. 62). 

G. H. Waite. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK AS HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYOR 


(See ante, pp. 527, 345). 


The original charts were executed ona 
scale of one inch to the nautical mile, and 
it will be noticed by the titles that Cook 
does not lay claim to a survey of any part 
of the coast of Labrador. 

The titles read as follows :— 


A chart of the Coast of Labrador from Sheca- 
tica to Chateau, Including the Island and 
Strait of Belleisle. Surveyed by order of the 
Honourable Commodore Byron, Governor of 
Newfoundland, Labrador, &. . . &c., by 
Michael Lane in the year 1769, 
to which is added 
Part of the Coast of Newfoundland from 
Quirpon to Point Ferolle, 
Surveyed by Order of 
COMMODORE PALLISER, 
Governor of Newfoundland, Labradore, 


te., &e., 
by James Cook in the Year 1764. 


The portion of the coast to the southward 
of Point Ferolle as far as Cape Anguille 
bears the following title :— 


An exact Trigonometrical Survey of the West 
Coast of the island of Newfoundland, taken 
by order of 
Commodore Pallisser, Governor of New- 
foundland, Labradore, &c., &c. 
by James Cook 1767, 


And that portion of the coast surveyed by | 


Cook to the east of Cape Ray is included 
under the following title :-— 


A chart of the Sea-Coast, Bays, Harbours 
and Islands in Newfoundland between Cape 
Anguille and the Harbour of Great Jervis 
including the Island of St. Paul and Cape 
North on the Island of Cape Briton 

Surveyed by order of 
Commodore Pallisser 


Governor of Newfoundland, Labradore, &¢. &. | 


by James Cook. 
(This was the result of Cook’s work in 
1763, 1765 and 1766.) 


Cook gave plans of the following places on 
this chart :—- 
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Harbour Briton, Boxey, Blue Pinion, St. 


| Jacques, ard Bande de La Rier. 
These allowances of money and in kind | 


ln 1766 Captain Valliser had addressed 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Stephens, a letter bearing date Feb. 3. 
bir, 

Mr, Cook, appointed by the Right Honour- 
able my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
to survey the sea coast of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, under my direction, having finished 
his chart of the South-east coast of Newfound- 
land, adjacent to the Islands of St. Pierre, and 
including the said Islands, and upon a large 
scale of one inch to the mile, you will here- 
with receive the said chart, which be pleased 
to lay before the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. He having 
also, the last year, delivered into the Board 
his survey of the North part of Newfoundland, 
upon the same scale, and having now pre- 
pared a chart of that part, together with a 
chart of the opposite part of the coast of 
Labrador, including the Islands and Straight 
of Belleisle; likewise another of the above 
mentioned survey of a part of the South Coast 
of Newfoundland both upon a proper seale 
to be useful to the trade and Navigation of 
His Majesty’s subjects; therefore, as a publi- 
cation of the same I am of opinion, will be 
a great encouragement to new adventures in 
the fisheries upon these coasts, be pleased to 
move their Lordships to permit Mr. Cook 
to publish the same. I Remain, &c., &c., 

Hues PALLISER. 

In consequence of this request, Cook’s 
work was all published except the plans of 
Harbour Grace, Carbonear, and Placentia, 
on the ‘‘ useful scale’? mentioned in Cap- 
tain Palliser’s letter. 

The publications at this date included :-— 

1. ‘A draught of the Harbour of Halifax 
and the adjacent coast of Nova Scotia.’ 

2. ‘The Straights of Belleisle and Coast 
of Labrador and Newfoundland.’ 

(A copy of this chart is in the British 
Museum Collection Mar. vii. (14). It inclu- 
ded the work by Captain Debbeig and Lieu- 
tenant Basset, both engineers, who were en- 
gaged under Palliser surveying fortifications. 
One or both of these officers was engaged 
surveying Chateau Bay and P:tt’s Harbour 
in 1766, the original of which survey is 
among the Sherborne MSS. A plan of York 
or Chateau Bay was also made in 1766 by 
Captain-Lieutenant David Rogers then on 
board H.M.S. Antelope, Captain James 
Webb, commanding. 

The only other piece of work shewn on 
this chart on the Labrador coast is Red Bay, 
and this was probably by the same officer. 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
Captain Palliser was very keen on his offi- 
cers doing surveying work, and we find on 
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the books of H.M.S. Guernsey John Cart- | 
wright, ist Lieutenant, Joseph Gilbert, Mas- | 
ter, “and Michael Lane, Schoolmaster, all of 
whom were surveyors and probably took the 
soundings and wrote sailing directions for 
the Military Officers’ charts.) 


3. ‘* A Chart of Part of the South Coast | 


of Newfoundland. 
Including the Islands of 
St. Peters and Miquelon. 
within the Southern Entrance into the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence. 
from actual Surveys Taken by Order of 
Commodore Palliser 
Governor of Newfoundland, Labradore, Xc., 
by James Cook 
Surveyor. 
(Larkin Sculp, 1767). 
N.B. The Longitude of Burgeo Isles, by | 


an observation of the Eclipse of the Sun on |} 


the 5th August 1766 is 57 31’ West of the 
Meridian of London. 

Published by Permission of the Right 
Honble. The Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

By James Cook. 


and sold by I. Mount and T. Page on Tower | 


Hill, 


Thomas Jeffreys the corner of St. Martins | 


Land in ye Strand, London. 
1767 
Price Six Shillings. 
N.B. With a Book of Directions.’’ 


(This chart included the following plans: | 
A Plan of Port aux Basques 2.9 inch to one | 
mile; A Plan of Harbour Briton 1.3 inch | 
to one mile; A Plan of Great Jervis Hr. | 
the head of Fortune | 


2.0 inch to one mile; 
Bay was omitted from this chart, on account 
of insufficient space.) 
4. “West Coast of Newfoundland. 
Published by permission 


) 
The Right Honourable The Lords Commis- | 


sioners of the Admiralty. 
by 

James Cook, 
and sold with a Book of Directions by J. 
Mount and T. Page, on Tower Hill, Thomas | 
Jefferys Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, in the 
Strand, and Andrew Drury, in Duke’s Court, 
near St. Martin’s Church, London, 1768.’’ 


(This chart included the whole of the West 
Coast between 
Anguille. ) 

The Title reads :— 

A Chart of the West Coast of Newfound- | 
land 


Point Ferolle and Cape 


NOVEMBER 20, 1996, 


| Surveyed by the order of Ceili Palli- 


ser 
Governor of Newfoundland, Labradore &c., 
&e. 


by James Cook 
Surveyor 
| A Plan of Hawke Bay Harbour, Port Saun- 
ders, and Kepple Harbour 
| Scale one inch to one mile 
A Plan of York and Lark Harbours in the 
in the Bay of Islands 
Scale one inch to one mile 


It may be noticed that No. 2 is dated 
11766. This was the date of publication, 
/and possibly the date of both, the surveys 
}of Red and Chateau Bays; but the whole 
| of the remaining Newfoundland work was 
Cook’s work of 1764. 
1763, 1765, and 1766, and No. 4 was the 
work by Cook of 1766 and 1767 (Cook was 
not on the Newfoundland coast after 1767). 
No. 1 was Cook’s work whilst master of the 
Northumberland in 1761 (and possibly 1762). 

Cook’s chart of the River St. Lawrence 
| of 1760 was published with the following 
| title :— 


A New Cart 
of the 
River St. Lawrence from the 
Island of Anticosti to the Falls of 
Richelieu 
With all the Islands, Rocks, Shoals and 
Soundings, also particular Directions for 
navigating the River with Safety. 
Taken by Order of 
Charles Saunders, Esq., 
Vice Admiral of the Blue, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s Ships 
in the Expedition against Quebec in 1759. 
Engraved by Thomas Jeffreys, 
Geographer to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 
Published by command of 
The Right Honourable the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, London. 
Printed as the Act directs 16th Feby, 
1775 by Robert Sayer and John Bennett. 


In the centre of this chart the legend of 
the 1st Edition of May 1, 1760 (given under 
| that date) reappeared; but the “second edi- 
tion was Cook’s work, and was included in 
the ‘North American Pilot,’ Part I. 
“THe Norra Amertcan Pitot ror NeEw- 

FOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 
THE 
GutFr AHD River St. LAWRENCE: 
being a collection of Sixty accurate Charts 


& Plans 


No. 3 was surveyed in’ 
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drawn from original Surveys, 
Taken by 
James Cook and Michael Lane, Surveyors. 
JosEPH GILBERT 
and other officers of the King’s Service. 
Published by permission of the 
Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 
Chiefly engraved by the late Mr. Thomas 
Jeffreys, Geographer to the King. On 
Thirty-six Large Copper Plates. 
Lonpon. 
Dedicated to Sir Hugh Palliser, Bart., by 
Robert Sayer. 
Cook’s paper on the eclipse of the sun 
read by Dr. Bevis before the Royal Society, 
had gained him much credit, and with the 
character he already possessed secured to 
him the means of immortalizing his name. 
Of his work on the Newfoundland coast the 
late Admiral Six William Wharton (Hydro- 
grapher 1884 to 1904) speaks in great praise. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographical Survey Office, Town Quay, 
Southampton. 


(To be concluded.) 


MUNDY OF ALSTONFIELD, CO. STAF- 
“4 FORD (See 12 S. ii. 129, 214).—Under 
the above references the connection between 
the Mundy family and Alstonfield was dealt 
with. A. J. M. states that Vincent Mundy 
(d. 1573), was lord of the manor, and that it 
“was forfeited by attainder for his mur- 
der’? (Duchy of Lancaster—Calendar of 
Pieadings, temp. Elizabeth). 

A. J. M. asks ‘“‘where does any suggestion 
of his having been murdered by his younger 
son Henry come in? (see Nichols’ ‘History of 
Leicestershire ’).’’ 

Vincent Mundy was a _ son of Sir 
John Mundy, d. 1537, Mayor of London. 
His father had acquired the estates of Mar- 
keaton, Mackworth and _ Allestrey, Co. 
Derby, but probably never resided out of 
London, where he died. 

Vincent Mundy, himself, resided at Mar- 
keaton, but in later life appears to have 
returned to London, leaving his son-in-law 
John Weston in charge of the property. 

Vincent Mundy was M.P. for Co. Derby, 
and a London goldsmith. 

As to the murder, an inquisition was taken 
at Uttoxeter, 22 Dec. 1581 ‘‘ to enquire of 
the goods, ete., of Henry Mundy, Gentleman, 
attainted of felony and murder.”’ It was 
found that Vincent Mundy, Esquire, was 
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seized inter alia of a capital tenement or 
messuage called le Cawdry, lying in the 
parish of Leek, that he granted the same to 
Hugh, Thomas and Richard Ratcliffe, on 
8 Feb., 1540/1, to hold for forty years, and 
afterwards, on 24 Sept., 1562, granted the 
reversion thereof to Henry, his younger son, 
‘fand Henry, on 11th June, 1571, at London, 
in the parish and ward of St. Sepulchre was 
convicted and attainted of felony and mur- 
der by reason whereof his estate and interest 
in the lease came to the Queen.”’ 

I have been unable to trace any record of 
the trial of Henry Mundy, nor any legal 
statement that Vincent Mundy his father 
was the murdered man. 

From family documents it appears that 
there was an action in the King’s Bench, 


| brought by Edward Mundy, Vincent’s son, 


against Thomas Mundy, his uncle (the lately 
deposed Prior of Bodmin), ‘‘ for procuring 
him to be indicted in the King’s Bench for 
being accessory to Henry for the death of 
Vincent, the father of Edward and Henry.” 
It is also stated that Vincent died in his 
house at Islington (? after receiving the 
fatal wound). 

To revert to Alstonfield, I have not ascer- 
tained how Vincent Mundy acquired this 
property. A deed, which is clearly an Eliza- 
bethan forgery, illustrated in the ‘ History 
of Hawksyard in the Moorlands of Staf- 
fordshire near Baxton,’ by T. Walter Hall, 
Hon. M.A. (Sheffield F.R.Hist.S., 1922) 
sets out a romantic story of the grant of 
the land by John of Gaunt to (an imaginary) 
Sir Edward Mundy, who is presumably 


supposed to be an ancestor of Vincent 
Mundy. 
It is unlikely that Vincent Mundy’s 


ancestors had any connection with Derby- 
shire or Staffordshire. They can be traced 
in the district of High Wycombe, Co. Bucks, 
from the middle of the fifteenth century 
(when Walter Mundy was Mayor of High 
Wycombe), and the name occurs there as 
early as 1344. 

It would be interesting to learn more of 
the family feud which apparently occasioned 
the murder of Vincent Mundy, by his 
younger son. 

Sir John Mundy’s property descended 
to Vincent Mundy, a younger son. His son 
and heir, William, received only £100 (will 
of Sir John Mundy, proved P.C.C., 1537). 
As far as is known, Henry Mundy died s.p. 
The Derbyshire property has descended 
through Vincent Mundy. 

P. D. Munpy. 
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BLAKE REFERENCE.—A reference to 

Blake not noted in Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes’s Bibliography occurs in ‘ Memor- 
anda of Art and Artists,’ by Joseph 
Sandell, London, 1871. The editor prints 
a letter from Flaxman to John Bischoff, 
Esq., of Leeds, dated Aug. 19, 1814, and 
relating to his monument to Captains 
Walker and Beckett, which Dr. Whitaker 
proposed to illustrate in his ‘ History of 
Leeds.’ Flaxman offers to present Dr. 
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Whitaker with an outline drawing of the | 


monument, and continues: ‘‘ The engraving, 
including the copper-plate, will cost six 
guineas if done by Mr. Blake, the best en- 
graver of outlines.’’ 

The engraving was eventually made by 
William Bond from a drawing by Corbould. 
See ‘ Loidis and Elmete,’ by Thomas Dun- 
ham Whitaker, LL.D., F.S.A., 1816. 

K. Povey. 


TAROSTA OF THE SEAS.—Under this 
title (vide The Times of the 8th inst.) 
the Polish Government have established a 
new position, 
Polish Baltic seaboard. The Starosta is 
General M. Zaruski, who is a soldier and 
sea-dog too. The original starosta—from 
stary, old—is the elected head of the ancient 
Slav village commune, the mir, also the 
bailiff. In Czechoslovakia the mayor of the 
town in the starosta. 

The new ‘‘Starosta of the seas” 
suggests the Roman ‘Count of the 
Saxon shore.’’ 

Francis P. MARcHANT. 

Streatham. 


(URIOSITIES IN MARRIAGE LICEN- 
CES.— 

1. Crucifix Family.—The following ap- 
pear in Marriage Licences issued by the 
Vicar-General : 

1723/4. Feb. 13. L’Evesque et Crucefix. 

1814. June 28. Crucefix & Goss. 

2. Waistcoat Family. In the Vicar- 
General’s Calendars of Marriage Licences :— 
1778, Oct. 20. Waistcoat & Gurney. 

(Another curious surname was Topcoat, 
see cl. 390, 447.) 

3. Lord Family. The following curious 
conjunction of surnames occurs in the Vicar- 
General’s Calendar of Marriage Licences, 
from July, 1694, to end of 1815. 

1747/8. Jany. 20. Lord & Peer. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


| There was a 
| que, 
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Readers’ Queries. 





“LA MORESQUE, FILLE DE LOUIS 

XIV.’’—-In ‘ Mauresques,’ a recent 
book by C. P. Hawkes, there was a reference 
by a critic of it, to Mulay Ismail, the 
future Emperor of Morocco, who proposed to 
marry an illegitimate daughter of Louis 
XIV. Was this the Abbesse de Jouarre 
(portrait in Bibliotheque of Ste. Genevieve, 


| Paris) a negress b. 1664, last mentioned in 
| 1728, known as Louise Marie de Ste. Therése 


in the Benedictine convent of Ste. Geneviéve. 
‘* dossier concernant La Mores- 
XIV.” It has dis- 


fille de Louis 


| appeared; only the cover remains. Any 


mention of this Black Bourbon in English 
documents or papers would be acceptable. 
G. E. 

a ITCH-HAMMER.’’—This is entered 

in some dictionaries as if it were a 


| well-established rendering of Malleus Male- 


involving control over the | 


ficarum or Hexrenhammer, the title of a 
work first issued in 1489. I have at present 
no evidence except its use as an immediate 
gloss on Malleus Maleficarum in J. C. Col- 
quhoun’s ‘ History of Magic’ (1851). Scot 
in his ‘Discovery of Witchcraft,’ p. 470, 
has a marginal note ‘“‘ The booke called A 
Mallet to braine witches.’”? Further in- 
stances of witch-hammer would be welcome. 
C. T. ONtToNS. 


‘HE QUEEN’S PROVISION OF WAX 
c. 1577.—In the Chamberlain’s Account 


| Book, belonging to the corporation of Alde- 


burgh, under date 1577-8, appears the fol- 


| lowing entry :—- 


To John hinde for ijli waxe for the d._ 
quenes pvision we a . XXxij. 
Any information about this ‘‘ provision” 
will be welcome. 
Artuur T. WIRM, F.S.A. 


WEATING SICKNESS. — Has __ this 
disease, which devastated England on 
several occasions during and before the 


| Tudor period, ever been identified ? 


| 





Froude in his ‘ The Reign of Edward VI.’ 
(Everyman Edition, p. 213) details the 
symptoms, where Holinshed is referred to as 
stating that ‘‘the only remedy was to be 
kept close with moderate air, and to drink 
posset ale or such like for thirty hours and 
then the danger was passed.”’ 

W. Dany. 
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XVIII CENTURY.—l¢ seems to have 
been customary in the early eighteenth 


century to raise the wine glass by grasping , 


the foot with the thumb and forefinger and 
not by holding the stem in the ordinary 
manner. An example of this may be seen 
in Hoppner’s( ?) picture of Members of the 
Kit-Cat Club, published circa 1720. I have 
also seen the practice referred to in various 
books on glass of the period. What was 
the reason for this custom and had it any 
political or other significance ? 
ORIEL. 


DWARD IV. AND LADY ELIZABETH 
BUTLER.—Can any reader suggest how 
Shakespeare, in ‘Richard III.,’ came to 


state that Edward IV. was ‘‘ contracted ”? | 


to Lady Elizabeth Butler? Are these words, 
put into the mouth of Buckingham, based 
on any real occurrence of such a statement 
in a speech to the people ? 

Gro, A. Taytor. 


biography of this eminent prelate was 
written by his son, William, in 1685; the 
second by his son-in-law, Alex. Clogy, in 
1862, published by Prof. Mayor in 1871, 
and again in 1872 by T. Wharton 
Jones, F.H.S.; the third by Bishop 


Burnett (in what year?); the fourth by | 


Monk Mason in 1843. Were there any 
others? It was Bedell who had the Hebrew 
word bedili engraved on his episcopal seal 
(from Is. i. 25, ‘‘ Take away all my tin’’), 
not so much as a curious play on his name, 
but as signifying his unworthiness. 1t was 
also he of whom a Roman presbyter said at 
his graveside: ‘‘O sit anima mea cum 
Beddello.”’ 
J. B. McGovern. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


(HURCHES FLYING THE WHITE | 


ENSIGN.—-During the 
Wars certain church towers on _ the 
south coast of England were used as 
naval signal stations, and as such presum- 
ably flew the White Ensign. I understand 
that several churches still continue on special 
occasions to fly this ensign, amongst which 
is a church at Charlton, Kent, presumably 


Napoleonic 


basing their right to do so on their former | 


status as naval establishments, which was 
possibly never officially cancelled. Does ‘this 
right really exist, and can any one furnish 
a list of churches which possess it ? 

Sierra LEone. 
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ETHOD OF HOLDING WINE GLASS, IME OF CURFEW.—Why should the 


curfew ring at 7 o'clock on Saturday 
evenings, and at 8 o’clock on every other 
evening—Sundays excepted—as it does at 
Campden, Glos. 2 


USIC-PRINTING.—How soon after the 
introduction of printing did music 


| begin to be printed and at what press? Is 


there any music to be found printed in any 
incunabula? Are there any instances known 
of music being left to be inserted by hand 
in a printed book? I should be glad to be 
referred to any good recent work, in book or 
periodical, on music-printing. 
R. F. 

MHE LAURA AT KIEV.—At Kiev there 

is a great ‘“‘Laura”’ containing a cele- 
brated shrine. It possesses tortuous under- 
ground passages passing under the river 
Dnieper. Visitors state that the Laura 
monks lead the way with flickering candles, 


'and that there is no turning back as there 
| is not room enough to pass another person. 


ISHOP BEDELL.—I find that the first | + I S—0: 
] | give great delight to the pilgrim peasants 


The fossilized relics—or bones—of the Saints 


who peregrinate these souterraines in great 
numbers. 

What beliefs underlie this mode of burial ? 
What are its origin and history? and what 
are the reasons for the delight of pilgrims 
on seeing the bones of the ‘‘ Saints ”’? 

G. W. H. 


|“ DEST-HOUSES ” FOR THE DEAD.— 


Structures so-named are to be found 
in China and, as is well-known, such build- 
ings have formed part of the burial customs 
of China for untold ages. It is stated that 
similar ‘‘ rest-houses for the dead’’ may be 


| seen to-day in Spain and other parts of 


Europe. Would any reader supply me with 


| a verification of this statement ? 


G. W. H. 

OHN MILLIGAN, SCULPTOR.—He is 

stated in Graves’ ‘The Royal Academy 
of Arts’ to have exhibited in the Royal 
Academy from 1817 to 1824, and appears to 
have resided in London. 

Can any reader give date and place of his 
birth and death, and any other information 
about him—particularly in connection with 
a bust of Byron? 

F. M. R. 
“QHRAWLEY, LONDON, 1588.’—Can 
anyone throw any light on this entry 
which appears in  Burke’s ‘ General 
Armoury ?’ 
J. E. Kytentr. 
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GTATUE OF CROMWELL, STOKESLEY, 
YORKS.—Particulars — of 
desired. It does not seem a flattering por- 
trait judging from the pictures in Daily 
Chronicle, 4 Jan., 1923, and Daily Express, 
7 Jan., 1925. 

J. Anpacu. 


OUSES OF PARLIAMENT: 
CiALS.—W ould someone kindly tell me 
the origin, duties, dress, salary, etc., of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, Black Rod, clerk, chap- 
lain, etc., of Parliament, or where such 
information may be found ? 
D. Jopson. 


IMMONS: JONES.—Can any reader 


help me to trace the pedigree of (1) 
William Simmons, Captain R.N., of Step- 


OFFI- | 


this are | 


Replies. 


THOMAS CREEVEY 1768—1838 
(cli. 330). 


| | do not know upon which evidence Thomas 


Creevey has been stated to have been 


!a son of William Creevey, merchant, of 


Liverpool. But assuming this, the only 
William Creevey of whom I can find any 
trace in Liverpool was Captain William 


| Creevey, a well-known mariner who lived in 


ney, Middlesex; lived about 1700; and (2) | 


Mary Jones of Bath, Somerset, about 1700 
married John Ditcher. He died about 1740. 
She married secondly the Rev. Witting 
Colton, vicar of St. Giles, Reading. She 
died 1743. 

A. H. Cooper. 


ARDIS.-—Information is sought relating 

to the origin and history of the Dardis 

family, and Dardistown Castle, Co. Meath. 

Are the -names Ardis, Addis, Addey and 
Ardagh derivatives of Dardis? 

R. W. 

3. Grove Gardens, Osterley Road, 

Isleworth. 


THE DUODECIMAL HUNDRED.—Has 

this ever, anywhere, been in use, to the 
exclusion, that is, of the decimal hundred ? 
The dozen and the gross bear some witness 
to its greater convenience. Herbert Spencer 
somewhere advocates the general use of the 
duodecimal hundred—I believe in his Auto- 
biography. The practical difficulty of chang- 
ing to it from the decimal hundred does not 
need emphasizing: it would indeed seem to 
increase as decimal reckoning more and more 
prevails. I should be glad to know whether 
this difficulty is the only objection to intro- 
duction of the duodecimal, and to be referred 
to any allusions to, or discussions of, the 
whole subject. Has it any place in ancient 
Greek and Latin writings? 


WALSH. 


H. F. R. E 
UTHOR WANTED: LANCASHIRE AND 
ENGLAND. — Who first said, ‘‘ What 
Lancashire thinks to-day, England thinks 
to-morrow ”? 
G. L. 


W.2. 


APPERSON. 
158, Gloucester Terrace, 





1766 in School Lane. He is mentioned 
several times between 1757 and 1760 as a 
captain of slave-carrying vessels trading out 
of Liverpool to the African coast and was 
twice captured by the French. (Gomer Wil- 
liams, ‘Liverpool Privateers and _ Slave 
Trade,’ 1897). 

If he was the father of Thomas Creevey, 
the story told to Str Hersert MaxweEt by 
Lord Derby does not seem at all likely. 
Captain William Creevey was the son of a 
Thomas Creevey and his wife Mary, both 
alive in November, 1764. William Creevey’s 
will, dated Nov. 21, 1764, with a Codici! 
dated Dec. 10 in the same year, shows that 
he was then married and that his wife’s 
name was Phoebe (?Prescott), but that he 
had then no children, though he provided 
for them. The will was proved at Chester 
on Noy. 28, 1769, so he probably died in that 
year. His wife was then alive and one of 
the executors. 

Now, the first Earl of Sefton, who, it is 
suggested, was the real father of Thomas 
Creevey born in March, 1768, was himself 
born in 1748, succeeded as 8th Viscount Moly- 
neux in 1759, when he was between 10 and 
11 years old, and was thus only 16 in 1764, 
by which year, William Creevey was, as we 
see, already married. The story that Mrs. 
Creevey was ‘‘ conveniently married” to 
William Creevey seems very unlikely, as the 
son, Thomas, did not arrive for at least 
four years after the marriage. If there was 
a liaison between her and Lord Sefton, it 
must have been after the marriage, and dur- 
ing William Creevey’s lifetime. This of 
course assumes the correctness of 1768 as the 
date of Thomas Creevey’s birth, for which 
I do not know the authority. 

The will is as follows :— 


21 November 1764. I, WILLIAM CREEVEY, 


of Liverpool, Mariner, make this my last will. 
I desire that whatever worldly effects I may 
be posesed of be converted into cash excepting 
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on intrest, and whatever may be the intrest 
1 give to my wife Phebe Creevey and likewise 
to enjoy all the household goods cdureing the 
time that shee bears my name. 
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household goods, and that cash to be lett out | Thackeray’s playfulness in proper names 
| is not always caught by his readers. 


Is it 


| obvious to everyone why Lord Steyne’s satel- 


Should shee | 


change her condition aud mary a second hus- | 


band I then order the household goods to be 
sold and to pay her £400 and from the time 
of her second marige all the profits arising 


from my estate to be withdrawn trom my 
estate to be withdrawn from her. But should 
my wife Phebe Creevey depart this life a 


widow I give her the above mentioned £400 
to dispose of as shee thinks proper, and further 
if my wife should be departed this life before 
me I give to her youngest sister Jane Prescott 
the £400. 
by my wife during her widowhood I dispose 
of the residue of my effects to be divided into 
four parts, one fourth part I give to 


father and mother Thomas and Mary Creevey, | 


one fourth part to my _ sister 


Margaret | 


Creevey, one fourth part to my brother Hanse | 


Creevey and the other fourth part to 
sister Elenor Eaton. 
Executors my wife Phebe and John Eaton. 

(sd.) William Creevey. 
Witness Marthew Clark hir mark. 
In case my wife Phebe Creevey should have 
any children before my death or be with 
child at my death I erder my effects to be 
divided amongst them if more than one, and 
if one only to he given to that one at the 
time of my wife’s death or marige—Liverpooll. 
Decbr. 10th 1764. men 

(sd.) William Creevey. 
Proved in the Consistory Court of Chester 28 
November 1769 by the executors named. 

R. STeEwartT-Brown. 


“WHE JUSTICE” (cli. 298, 335).—The 

ex-Mayor of Oswestry was called ‘‘ the 
Justice.”’ In 1804, the Mayor and the Jus- 
tice occur in a list of the Oswestry Com- 
mittee of the Association for the prevention 
of crime. The ex-Mayor seems also to have 
been a coroner in the year after he had been 
Mayor of Oswestry. 

R. S. B. 


ITERARY QUERIES (cli. 332).—2, 
Rodoessa; Sapphira.—In ‘‘ Drawcan- 
sir’s reputation as a military commander ”’ 
(see Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal’) and 
“Tibbs’s pretensions to be a fine gentle- 
man’’ (see Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the 
World’) Thackeray borrows the names of 
two shams from literature. For the two 
next examples he chooses, more suo, sugges- 
tive names. Rodoessa (the rose-coloured 
lady, podderoa) is a hint that she rouges; 
Sapphira implies that the pretence to poetry 
of this would-be Sappho is as false as the 
word of Ananias’s wife. 


my | 
|S. Fisher, 


| chap-book ? 


lite is called Wenham, and why Clive New- 
come buys his artist’s materials from the 
firm of Soap and Isaac? 

3. Zoa.—Is not the reference to some 
There is a production with the 
title ‘The true history of Zoa, the Beauti- 


| ful Indian, Daughter of Henrietta de Bel 


As all my effects is to be injoyed | 


my | 


grave; and of Rodomond, an East India 
Merchant, whom Zoa releases from Confine- 
ment, and intended Death, and with him 
makes her escape from her Father, an 
Indian Banyan of Bombay,’ etc. There are 
three editions of this tale (followed in all by 
another tale or tales) in the British 
Museum. In each instance the title-page 
mentions the price, sixpence. Two were 
published in London and one in Birming- 
ham. There are no dates. In one (London, 
10, St. John’s Lane, Clerken- 
well) a frontispiece, referring to one of the 


| later tales, was published by Fisher, July 


| ally dated in the B.M. Catalogue, 1820. 


31, 1801. 


The other editions are conjectur- 
At 


| the end of Zoa’s history mention is made 





of her mother’s iife, just published, price 
only sixpence. 

5. John Rann; Jerry Abershaw.—John 
Rann, alias Sixieen-String Jack, a notorious 
highwayman was hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 
30, 1774. His nickname was given him be- 


| cause he wore breeches with eight strings 
; at each knee. 


The ‘0O.E.D.’ under striny 
(substantive), 6, refers to the Annual Regis- 
fey and the ‘New Newgate Calendar’ 
(1780), V., 159. I seem to have read that 
Rain’s mistress married some well-known 


person. Was it Sir John Lade? 
For Louis Jeremiah Abershaw or Aber- 


shawe (1773?—1795) ‘‘ for many years the 
terror of the roads between London, Kings- 


ton, and Wimbledon,’’ see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He was hanged on Kennington Common, 
Aug. 3, 1795. The ‘D.N.B.’ refers to 


Knapp and Baldwin’s ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ 
iii. 241, Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ 
and other sources. Watts-Dunton in his 
Notes upon George Borrow prefixed to the 
‘Minerva Library’ edition of ‘ Lavengro’ 
relates how he accompanied Borrow and Dr. 
Hake to the Bald-Faced Stag in Kingston 
Vale ‘‘in order that Borrow should intro- 
duce me to Jerry Abershaw’s sword, which 
was one of the special glories of that once 
famous hostelry.’’ 

8. Mr. Tonides.—Constantine Alexander 
Tonides (b. at Manchester, 1833; d. at 
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rane | 
Brighton 1900) was a business man who | 


bequeathed his pictures, engravings, etc. to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. See his 
life in F. Boase’s ‘ Mod. Eng. Biog.,’ vol. 
v. (=Suppl. vol. ii.). 

9. Aristo Chius.—For the saying of Aris- 
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Alphonse Daudet; for more up-to-date child- 
ren, ‘La Petite Cady’ (including the 
author’s preface) by Camille Pert, and 
‘ Poum ’ (which I have seen only in a trans. 


| lation) by Paul and Victor Margueritte; 


ton of Chios see Cicero, ‘De natura deorum,’ | 
ili. 31, 77, ‘‘ Et, si verum est, quod Aristo | 


Chius dicere solebat, Nocere 
philosophos, iis qui bene dicta male inter- 
pretarentur. . .” 


10. Brou.—See Matthew Arnold’s poem | 


‘The Church of Brou,’ pp. 13—20, in the one 
volume edition of his Poetical Works (Mac- 
millan, 1890). 
1853 ed. of Arnold’s poems. ‘‘The Church of 
Notre Dame de Brou is at Bourg-en-Bresse, 
an important town about thirty-five miles 
north-east of Lyon. It contains the tombs 
of Philibert, Duke of Savoy, his mother, 
Margaret of Bourbon, and his wife, Mar- 
garet of Austria. . .’’? (note by G. St. Quin- 
tin to ‘The Poems of M. Arnold,’ 1849-— 
1867). 

11. Jamblichus. The neoplatonic philo- 
sopher of the third century, 4.p. 

12. Cleanthes’ Table.—Cleanthes was a 
Stoic philosopher of the third century B.c. 
of whose works we have fragments. Is the 
reference to Cebes’s ‘Tabula’ (zivaé), a 
description of an allegorical picture in which 
the Virtues are prominent ? 
was is disputed. 

13. Jaalam.—See James Russell Lowell’s 
‘Biglow Papers.’ The Rev. Homer Wilbur 
and Hosea Biglow are fictitious personages, 
Wilbur playing the part of editor to the 
latter’s performances. Jaalam is the imag- 
inary New England town where they live. 
The biblical name of the place is, appar- 
ently, part of the New England atmosphere. 

Epwarp .BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

BEHAVIOUR OF FRENCH CHILDREN 

(cli. 315).—I endorse the editorial note, 
and call particular attention to the amazing 
formality and respect with which the young 
Marquis de Grignan treated his mother. See 
letters of the 8th and 15th December, 1688 
(Monmerqué’s Edition). 

Epwarp Heron-Atten. 


Probably Duhamel’s stories to which A. M. 
refers are those published in ‘ Les Platsirs 
et les Jeux,’ otherwise that book would in- 
terest him. I would also suggest ‘ Le Petit 


Pierre’ by Anatole France; ‘ Petit Bob’ by 
Gyp, 


and the first part of ‘Jack’ by 


audientibus | 


It was first published in the | 
| tieth 


and all the children’s stories written by Lady 
Frazer, the talented wife of the author of 
‘The Golden Bough.’ 

The query specifies French authors, but 
some English books should not be overlooked. 
There is much about French children in that 
witty and amusing book ‘ An English Girl 
in Paris’ and its sequel, ‘My French 
Friends’; and the late Edward H. Cooper 
devoted a chapter of his book ‘The Twen- 
Century Child’ to ‘Some French 
Friends.’ 

G. H. Wurre. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

EGISTERS OF ST. BENET FINK AND 

ST. MICHAEL BASSISHAW (cli. 81, 
124, 212, 282).—I am now able to answer 
T. W. L.’s query. The original parish 
registers of St. Benet Fink are preserved 
at the church of St. Michael, Cornhill; and 
those of St. Michael Bassishaw are at St. 
Lawrence Jewry ; where they can be seen by 
appointment. It may be useful to add that 
the registers of St. Peter Le Poer, Broad 


Street (pulled down c. 1900) are also at St. 


Who this Cebes ' 


Michael, Cornhill; and St. Lawrence Jewry 
has also the registers of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Milk Street (not rebuilt after the 
Great Fire). 

I should have added to my note at the 
last reference, that copies of lost parish 
registers can be found sometimes among the 
‘* Bishops’ Transcripts,’’ which were ordered 
by Canon 70 to be sent once yearly by the 
churchwardens to the bishops. Act 52, Geo. 
1II., c. 146, required the diocesan registrars 


| to preserve, arrange, and index them alpha- 





| the north side of the 
| Lord Mayor’s Vestry. These rooms are dark 


betically under places and surnames, for the 
public use. Canon 70 was obeyed but fit- 
fully; and the arranging and indexing en- 
joined on the registrars was generally 
evaded. What confronts the searcher for 
transcripts of City parish registers of the 
London Diocese may be shewn briefly by 
extracts from two Government Reports: 


The Muniment rooms are in a turret on 
Cathedral above the 


and dirty, and the records are simply stacked 
in wooden presses on the floor.—(Report of 
Royal Comm. on Public Records. Vol. II. 
Part ii, p. 168). 
There is also a vast accumulation of tran- 


‘ scripts of parish registers, almost all of the 
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nineteenth century, scattered through both | American loyalists for the confiscation of 


the record rooms in complete disorder.— | their estates and property. Was any report 
(Report of oe Comm. on Historical MSS. | ever printed in the Parliamentary or other 
No. 18, p. 202). G. W. Wratcnr. | Papers? The original records, or some of 


| them, are in the P.R.O. The Summary of 

“MAPS ’=SALUTE (cli. 82, 123, 141).— | proceedings in Parliament given in Gent. 
In the explanation of the term | Mag., 1785, Pt. ii., p. 870, shows that Pitt, 
“taps” it was said that it is a signal | 1n committee on the petition of the Ameri- 
sounded fifteen minutes after the tattoo. | can Loyalists on June 20, stated that claims 
Both signals apparently have the same sig- | before the Commissioners had been allowed 
nificance and as ‘‘tattoo’”’ is derived from the | at about £470,000; Class I, thirty-seven per- 
Dutch taptoe ‘‘ the tap is closed’ would it | Sons distinguished by signal services, 
not be probable that ‘‘ taps’ has a similar | £181,000; Class II, those who had borne 
derivation. | arms, £66,000; Class III., those who had 
The German equivalent for ‘‘ tattoo’’ or | proved losses, £157,000, and _ Class IV., 
“taps”? is Zapfenstreich and the name has those who had resided in England during 
been derived from the former custom that | the war, and suffered by neutrality, £33,000. 
upon the sounding of the signal the taps | Pitt proposed to grant £150,000 for immed- 
(Zapfen) of the beer barrels were closed and | late temporary relief, Classes I and II to 
the soldiery had to repair to their barracks. get 40 per cent. and Classes II and IV 30 
G. A. R. Govir. | Per cent. of their awards. On June 21 the 

China. pn — a arte = — = the 
ma ; rr . | Loyalists to aid upon the table. was 
(HARMING OF WARTS (cxlviii. 439; then stated that the Reports of the Commis- 
exlix. passim; cl. 12, 31, 86, 123).— | ioners were in 246 large folio volumes, and 
ayer's aga gti oe * | presumably these are the records in the 
grasshopper called in German Warzen- | pong Giese, dakel ao * ae” 
beisser (wart-biter) Decticus verruciforus | « Mansteiiiden™ the te a « Audit Offices 
L. occurring in Northern and Central Eur- Index.” Was the hatenes ok en eke 


ope in meadows and in cloverfields. It bites |... paid? Who were the 37 distinguished 
ac ypirag: Rome Po phe igo ry — Loyalists? I have noted the following books, 
u ; xlix. 


but have not access to any of them. Do they 


the first part of the Latin name is| 4: .. detail f tl ‘ i 3 
Decturis, Should this not read Decticus? patie Phillips? Ee ee 


China. ee a eee hidgrvone ‘ A Short hoger - the Commie. 
ie a ia —_ ;, | Sion for inquiring into the Losses of the 

PADRE CHARLES LAWRENCE (| Mtn Ma et 
will find a portrait of Colonel Charles Law- “ee American Loyalists,’ 1847 and 
rence in the Collections of the Nova Scotia a 7, 
Historical Society, Vol. xvi. 1912. Under | iverson, srg ee ge 
the portrait is the following inscription: 1902. sal Sa ae ae 
‘Copy from portrait in possession of Robert Flick. ‘ Loval; in New York.’ 1901 
Martin, 1861, Sydney, C.B. The portrait — en ew ey See 
has been in possession of Henry Crawley’s | . The object of my search is to verify the 
family for over a century.” This portrait | Statement in Appleton, Cyclopedia of 
has a slight resemblance to Gainsborough’s | American Biography,’ vol. iv., and else- 
well-known picture of Stringer Lawrence, where, that Frederick Phillips received 
but the resemblance is not marked. I shall | £62,075 for compensation. 


be pleased to show your correspondent this R. S. B. 
portrait if he will call here. Colonel Frederick Philipse was the last 
Evans Lewin. Lord of the Manor of Philipsburg in West- 


Librarian. | chester County in the state of New York. 


Royal Colonial Institute, ‘‘a worthy and respect- 


y e He is spok f as 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. pe Mil pian 


FREDERICK PHILLIPS (rectius PHIL- In the Act of Attainder passed by the 

IPSE) (d. 1785), AMERICAN LOYAL- | Legislature of New York on Oct. 22, 1779, 
IST (cli. 225, 285).—A Commission sat from | he is one of the persons named who were 
about 1784 onwards to settle the claims of ! thereby attainted, their estates confiscated, 
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and themselves proscribed. 
charged against these persons was ‘‘ an ad- 
herence to the enemies of the state.”’ 

After the close of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, he applied to the British government 
for compensation for his losses and was 
allowed 62,075 pounds sterling. 

ALBERT C. BaTEs, 


! ELSON’S DAUGHTER (cli. 280).— 
Emma, Lady Hamilton had but one 
child (see cxlvii. 227). There is not 
sufficient evidence to prove that Captain 
Horatio Nelson was the father of this child, 
viz., Little Emma born about January, 
1782, when Emma (then Amy Lyon) was but 
seventeen years of age. Little Emma died 
circa, 1803/4. Captain Nelson had been on 
shore for some months in 1781, and the 
Right Hon. Charles Francis Grenville was 
then a Lord of the Admiralty (September, 
1780, to March, 1782). Captain Nelson com- 
missioned the Albemarle, 28 guns (17 August, 
1781, to 3 July, 1783). She was a frigate, 
and it is believed was previously captured 
as a French merchantman named La 
Menagere and purchased from her captors 
1780. When he meets Lady Hamilton at 
Naples as the Ambassadress Nelson certainly 
seems to shew a fair knowledge of her past. 
Lord Nelson had no other child. Horatia, 
his adopted daughter, was the child of Cap- 
tain Parker, R.N. (see ‘ Nelson’s Friend- 
ships’ by the late Mrs. Hilda Gramlin). 
Horatia married a clergyman and lived 
many years (see Blackwood’s Mayazine, May, 
1888, p. 653, et seq.). 
JOHN A. RUPERT-JONES. 
Horatia, daughter of Nelson and Lady 


Hamilton, married the Rev. Philip Ward, 
Rector of Tenterden, Kent. She died in 


1881. From this marriage is descended the 
family of Nelson-Ward. Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton had another daughter, Emma, 


born in 1803 or 1804, who survived only a 
few weeks. 
©. Roy Hupieston. 
19, Canynge Road, 
Clifton, Bristol, 


Horatia went to live with Lord Nelson’s 
sisters. She married in 1822 the Rev. Philip 
Ward, afterwards Vicar of Tenterden, and 
died March 6, 1881. A short obituary notice 


The crime | 


Horatia married the Rev. Philip Ward, 


| Vicar of Tenterden, and died in 1881. Her 


appeared in The Times of March 10 follow- 
Phillipe Labbe was a distinguished French 


ing. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Littlehampton. 


son, Mr. Nelson Ward, formerly a Chan- 
cery Registrar, died in 1917 aged 88. 
C. W. 

Horatia Nelson Thompson, the daughter 
of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, married in 
1822 the Rev. Philip Ward, Vicar of Ten- 
terden, Kent. 

She died, a widow, at Woodridings, Hatch 
End, near Pinner, Middlesex, on Mar. 6, 
1881. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

SPANISH BOURBONS (cli. 299, 338).— 
Thomas Humphry Ward in his ‘ Men 
of the Reign,’ 1885 has some further details 
relating to the marriage of the Prince of 
Capua and Penelope Smyth. She was left 
a widow in 1862 with two children, Fran- 
cisco Ferdinando Carlo, Prince of Capua, 
and Vittoria Augusta Penelope. She died 
Dec. 15, 1882, at the Royal Villa of Martia, 
near Lucca. The Prince and the lady eloped 
from Naples to England where it was their 
wish to have their marriage re-solemnized 
according to the form of the Church of Eng- 
land. Count de Ludolf, Sicilian Envoy, on 
behalf of King ‘‘ Bomba,”’ entered a caveat 
against the marriage, and the case was 
argued for and against, the Sicilians contest- 
ing that the Prince could not contract a 
valid marriage without the consent of the 
King, who had expressly forbidden this one, 
also his being of the Blood Royal and having 
no place of abode in England forbade it. 
The other party stated that both sides were 
of age, and had fulfilled all the require- 
ments of English law. Dr. Nicholl, the 
Master of the Faculty, refused a_ licence, 
but nevertheless the banns were published in 
the ordinary way and no cause against the 
marriage being shewn it was celebrated at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. Their mar- 
riage had been already celebrated three 
times, once in Rome, once in Madrid and at 
Gretna Green. 
F. P. Leysurn-YARKER. 
Cambridge. 
OMMISSARIAT OF INVADERS (li. 
243, 301).—Three thousand dried salmon 
were ordered by Edward ITI. in his war with 
Bruce. 
ALBERT WADE. 
| ABBE'S ‘“CONCILIA MAXIMA’ (cli. 
333).—This should be Labbe not L’ Abbe. 


Jesuit, born at Bourges 10 July, 1609, died 
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at Paris 17 Mar., 1667. He has left more | 


than eighty works. His chief work is that 
of which Mr. AYLIrFE asks for information, 
the collection of Councils entitled Sacrosan- 
cta concilia ad regiam editionem exacta, 
auctior 


quae nune quarta parte prodit 
Philippi Labei et Gabrielis Cossarti. Paris 
1672, 17 tom in 18 vols., folio. It was 


printed in Paris at the expense of the Typo- 
graphical Society for Kcclesiastical Books. 
When Labbe died Vols. i. to viii. and xii. 
to xv. had been printed. Vols ix. and x. 
were in the press and were furnished by 
Pere Cossart, S.J., who also completed vol. 
xi. (a double volume) and wrote vol. xvi. 
the ‘apparatus’ of the collection. A second 
edition was brought out by Nicholas Coletti 
at Venice in 1728, but it is full of errata 
Further information of Labbe may be found 
in N. Southwell, Bib. Script. Soc. Jesu, 
1676, Somervogel Bib. de la C. de Jésus iv. 
(Paris, 1893): Nicéron Mémoires, etc., 
1727-39; ‘Cath. Enecye.’; and any good 
French dictionary of biography. 
Rory FLercuer. 
5, Hillside Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 
,PMONSTONE FAMILY (cli. 334).— 
Your correspondent will find the follow- 
ing genealogies of the Edmonstone family in 
the British Museum :—‘ The Genealogy of 
the Lairds of Ednem and Duntreth, from 
the year 1063 to the year 1699.’ Glasgow, 
1699 (reprinted Edinburgh, 1834); ‘ Genea- 
logical account of the Family of Edmon- 
stone of Duntreath,’ 
Edmonstone. Edinburgh, 1875. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“(\LD CLEM”’ (cli. 209, 249).—I shall 

be much obliged for information as_ 
to the titles of the books by Mr. Arthur 
Beckett mentioned at the second reference. 


T. W. TyRReE Lt. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


EV. ELLIS PRICE, VICAR OF) 

EVERSLEY (cli. 299).—Rev. Elis (not | 
Ellis) Price; curate of Eversley, 1873 to 
1875 ; curate of Thorpe,1882. Born 1839; died 
unmarried, Feb. 21, 1890, in his 51st year. | 
Second son of John Price, of Chester, by | 
Sophia Henrietta, his wife, daughter of 
John Oldfield, of Ffarm, Abergele. He was 
said to have been descended from Ellis Price | 
(born 1588, Vicar of Rhuddlan, 1633; died | 
1678) by Mary, his wife, daughter of Andrew 
Maurice, Dean of St. Asaph. Elis Price 
was buried in the family grave in Chester | 
cemetery. I know no authority for saying | 
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he was appointed successor to the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley as Vicar of Eversley. 
LronarD C. PRIcE. 
Ellis (or Elis) Price was educated at 
King’s College, London, and graduated Th. 
A. in 1864. Became Deacon in 1865, and 
Priest in 1866. Chaplain of Chester ceme- 
tery in 1875, was formerly Curate of Temple 
Balsall, Warws., 1865-67; Bettws, near 
Abergele, 1868-69; Stoak, near Chester, 1871- 
73; Eversley, Hants, 1873-75 ; Eccleston, near 
Chester, 1875-77. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
ROWTH OF POPULATION (exlviii. 
152).—‘ The Isle of Pines,’ the story 
which Cardinal Wiseman appears to have 
taken seriously was a piece of fiction written 
by Henry Neville (1620-1694), as to whom 
see the ‘ D.N.B.’ Mr. Francis Edwards, in 


: his Catalogue No. 487, has a reproduction of 


the title page, opposite p. 63, as follows :— 
The tse of 
PINES, 
OR 
A late discovery of a fourth IsLANp near 
Terra Auftralis, Incognita 
BY 
Henry Cornelius Van Sloetten 
Wherein is contained, 
A True Relation of certain Englifh perfons, 


who in Queen Elizabeths time, making a 
Voyage to the Eajt Indies were caft away, 


and wracked near to the Coaft of Terra 
Auftralis, Incognita, and all drowned, 
except one Man and four Women. And now 


lately Anno Dom. 1667, a Dutch Ship making 
a Voyage to the Haft Indies, driven by fou 
weather there, by chance have found their 
Pofterity, (fpeaking good Englifh) to mount 
(as they fuppofe) to ten or twelve thoufand 
perfons. The whole Relation (written, and 
left by the Man himfelf a little before his 
death, and delivered to the Dutch by his 
Grandchild) Is here annexed with the 
Longitude and Latitude of the Ifland, the 
fcituation and felicity thereof, with other 
matter obfervable, 





Licenfed July 27. 1668. 





LONDON, Printed for Allen Banks and 

Charles Harper next door to the three 

Squerrills in Fleet-street, over againft St. 
Dunstan’s Church, 1 668. 


and describes the book as by Henry Neville 
and adds :— 


Engraved front. in four compartments 
(neatly mounted), sm. 4to., calf, g.e., by W. 
Pratt, Millar arms on sides, For A. Banks and 


C. Harper, very rare, 1668. £24. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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““(\XFORD” IN THE UNITED STATES 


(cli. 154, 250, 285).—We have twenty- | 


three places of this name in as many states, 
and also an Oxford Depét ; Oxford Junction, 


and an Oxford Valley, just why, I cannot | 


say. We also have a number of Cambridges, 
the best known of which is the seat of Har- 

vard University. 

W. Abpatr. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 

AMUEL OWEN, WATER COLOURIST 
(cli. 299).—Samuel Redgrave, in his 
* Dictionary of Artists,’ says :—Samuel Owen, 
water-colour painter; born 1768. His name 
first appears as the exhibitor of a sea view 
at the Academy in 1794, followed in 1797 
by the ‘ British and Spanish Fleets,’ com- 
manded by Sir John Jervis, and by marine 
subjects in 1799 and 1807. He was a mem- 
ber of the short-lived Society of Associated 
Artists in Water-colours founded in 1808. 
He chiefly drew marine subjects. His works 
are carefully coloured and finished, and have 
much merit. He made the eighty-three 
drawings illustrating Bernard Cooke’s ‘ The 
Thames,’ which have great pictorial inter- 
est, the shipping correctly drawn, and well 
introduced. He had long left off the prac- 


tice of his art, when he died at Sunbury | 


Dec. 8, 1857. 
LronarpD ©. Price. 
Jssex Lodge, Ewell. 
STRICH SURNAME (cli. 281, 322).— 
Your querist will, I think, find some 
references to this family in ‘The Chesters 
and Astrys’ by H. E. C. Waters. 
Margery, d. of Thomas Ostrich, citizen and 
haberdasher of London (1452) married as 
his second wife Ralph Astry, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1493. 
Jos. Hieut. BLUNDELL, 


T ENRY FENTON JADIS (cli. 227).—He 
appears in the Directory for Balham fon 
1887, but not in the following year. From 
his age it is probable that he died in that 
year. 
J. B. WuHitMore. 
‘DWIN ARNOLD: REFERENCE WANTED 
4 (cli. 334)—The poem is called ‘To a pair 
of Egyptian slippers,’ and it is the second 
piece in ‘ Potiphar’s Wife and other Poems’ 
(1892). There is no suggestion that the slip- 
pers had been worn by an Egyptian Princess. 


‘The Egyptian Princess’ is the title of the | 


next poem. As printed in the 1892 volume 
the third line of the quotation has “ they,” 
not “these.” and there are notes of exclama- 
tion at the end of the second and fourth 
lines. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1996, 


The Library. 


{A New English Dictionary on Historical 
| Principles——(Vol. X.). Unright—Uzzle, By 
| W, A. Craigie. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
15s. net.). 

| JIGHTY-SEVEN pages of this section are 
| occupied by words in wn-. These include a 
| goodly proportion of ancient and venerable 





words which are still in use such as “un 
righteous ” (c. 888 Ailfred Boeth.); ‘‘ unripe” 
'e. 1000 #lfric Gloss.); “‘ unsaid” c. 1000 
Alfric Hom.); ‘“‘unshod” (c. 897 Alfred 
Gregory’s Past); “untrue’’ (c. 1040 Laws 
Cnut); “ unwayned ” (c, 1000 Law Northumb, 
Priests); ‘‘ unwise” (c. 825 Vesp. Psalter), to 
take only some of the earliest examples. We 
have lost some pretty and expressive ones such 
as ‘‘unseely ” and “ unsele ”’; °° unsoft ”; “ un- 
thank’; ‘‘unthew.” ‘ Unrip” has been 
stigmatized since 1708 as a ‘ barbarous, im- 
| proper word,” but has held its own into the 
| nineteenth century and is quoted from ‘ Pen- 
| dennis.’ “ A base, unromantick spirit in me” 
—the first quotation for the word-- is from 
a letter of Swift in 1731, and noteworthy both 
for date and for the implication in its use. 
““Unruly ” would seem to be a fourteenth cen- 
tury invention, its first recorded occurrence 
| being in 1400. ‘‘ Unseaworthy ” has an oldish 
}sound but is not recorded before the nine- 
| teenth century. ‘‘ Unseen” as used for exer- 
| cises in unprepared translations is quoted first 
from that friend and torment of our youth, 
Jerram’s ‘ Anglice Reddenda.’ Is Sterling to 
be considered the inventor of “ unself-con- 
ciousness ”? The noun would appear to have 
preceded the adjective and to have been spelt 
for some time with a hyphen. Under “ un- 
selfish ” is a quotation from T. Keble in 
‘Tracts for the Times’ (1834): “St. Paul, 
| that most heroic, and (if there were such a 
| word) that most unselfish of men.” Two 
jearlier quotations are both from _ obscure 
writers, the one in 1698, the other in 1714 
Carlyle apparently extended ‘* unspeakable ” 
from the mere sense of “ incapable of being 
expressed in words” to the sense of “ indes- 
cribably bad ”—‘the unspeakable Turk.” 
“ Unsteady ” is a late sixteenth century word 
as adjective; as verb it occurs in 1532. Byron 
is the first writer quoted for “ unsym- 
pathetic ”; “ unsympathizing ” is found in the 








eighteenth century. “ Untiring’” has now 
superseded the earlier “ untired,” having 
come in about 1850. “ Unusual ” is said to 


be in common use from c. 1650 with a first 
quotation from Stanyhurst (1582) translating 
“ ®neid’ II—“ On rusty shoulders sloa clap 
his vnusual armoure.” A word which first 
appears in the sixteenth century, disappears 
in the eighteenth and re-appears in the nine 
teenth is “ unweariable,” with a first quota 
tion for its modern use from Southey. “ Un- 
wisdom ” has a like history: in frequent use 
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till c. 1390; lost from 1612 to 1832 and common 
from c. 1843, but as a new formation. ‘* Un- 
welcome” common from c. 1665 is noted as 
rare before c, 1590. ‘‘ Unwell ’”’—not in John- 
son—existed chiefly as a northern English or 
Scotch word till 1780. It was introduced— 
Crabbe is the authority--into common or 
rather into fashionable use by Chesterfield. 

The examples of words formed in many 
cases recently, for a writer’s immediate occa- 
sion, and thence adopted into the language 
are fairly common, and usually interesting. 
It is also to be noticed yet once more how 
large a part these words in un- have played 
and play in poetic diction. 

The most important articles in the section 
—forming fine collectigns of idioms and, still 
more, good examples of classification and de- 
finition—are those on “‘ up,” adverb and “‘up- 
on” prep. ‘‘ Up-a-daisy ” is quoted first from 
Swift. The fabulous deadly 
first established among us by Erasmus Darwin 
in the London Magazine of 1783. ‘* Upbring- 
ing’’ is chiefly a Scottish word, general] in 
English only since c, 1870. Another 
Scottish word, which is not marked as obso- 
lete, is “‘ Uphaliday ”’ for the Feast of the 
Epiphany—denoting that the Christmas holi- 
days are “up.” ‘“ Urholsterer ” comes from 
“uphold” with the addition of “ster,” and 
was once commonly “ upholder.’”’” A quotation 
from the Daily Chronicle in 1910 mentions 
“Carpenter and upholder 
of a Surrey village shop 
does not seem to occur in 
Coverdale. It was originally ‘“‘ up so down” 
(in various spellings) altered also to ‘“ upset 
down.”’ Perhaps Coverdale may be credited 
with having established the present form 
“in the endeavour,” as the Dictionary says, 
“to make the phrase more intelligible.” 
had thought “ urge’ as a substantive to be 
a modern use and its frequency from ec 1910 
is noted: but the first quotation for ‘it is 
from Sylvester (a 1618) “That we may pray 
without all urge; forgive us, Lord, our 


” 


“Upside down” 
this form before 


debts.” ‘“‘ Usher” the substantive, is among 
the most interesting words here recorded. 
The first quotation for it is from Wyclif 


(ec. 1380) “‘ Crist... he is dore, he is ussher.” 
Its use in the sense of ‘“‘ under-master” is 
traced back to 1512. 

This section records in all 4,611 words, and 


upas-tree was | 


curious | 


on the signboard | 


We. 


| as possible.” 


| Hunter 


illustrates them by 25,471 quotations—numbers | 


which may be compared with 532 words and 
1,355 quotations in Johnson. 


The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. 
lected and edited by Edward 
(Harvard University Press: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 16s. net.). 

EVENTY-FOUR letters of Smollett are all 
that the world has heard of so far. 

these some few are known merely as existing 


Col- 


S. Noyes. | 


; pondence 
' familiar to students of Smollett. A long letter 


or having existed, and some are known by | 


fragments. The main 
proportion which are to be valued for their 
intrinsic interest, and this new collection gives 
us fifteen letters hitherto unprinted and por- 


body includes a fair | 
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tions of other letters which had peen sup- 
pressed, thereby adding something to our 
scanty knowledge of Smollett’s life and also 
contributing something to our knowledge of 
himself. ‘lhe first obvious impression is made 
by the frequency of letters begging for finan- 
cial assistance and revealing greater difficul- 
ties than had been known before. Smollett’s 
connection with Glasgow remained close and 
active beyond what has been supposed, and 
Dr. Noyes has done useful work in identifying 
several of his friends there. His relations 
with Wilkes and the sudden break in their 
mutual good terms is one of the ‘intriguing 
matters in Smollett’s career. Dr. Noyes ac- 
counts tor the quarrel by supposing that Smol- 
lett’s attack in the Briton was really a retort 
upon Wilkes who, in the North Briton, had 
virulently abused both Smollett and the 
Scotch. Among the unpublished letters is one 
to John Home, friend and private secretary 
of Bute, and author of ‘ Douglas,’ which is 
important as showing us Smollett, when pre- 
naring to go abroad for his health, preferring 
a consuiship to the pension which, it seems, 
Bute hal effered him. Dr. Noyes is of opinion 
that it was Home who brought Smollett to be 
director of the Briton. Whether out of dis- 
gust at the failure of the Briton or from re- 
sentment at, Smoliett’s not being content with 
a pension, Bute did nothing for him in the 
way of a consulship. A new letter of 1752 to 
Richard Oswald sets out a strange proposal 
of Smollett’s for borrowing, without her know- 
ledge, a thousand pounds from Mrs. Leaver, 
his mother-in-law; another, to David Wilson, 
adds, in its first sentence, a little for conjec- 
ture to work on concerning Lady Vane’s Mem- 
oir in ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ ‘I have sent two 
copies,” says Smollett, ‘of P.P. vol. 3—Lady 
V—e’s story, you may compose from that 
which is incompleat in the other Parts; and 
if you think proper, you may prefix the two 
Letters in manuscript the remaining part of 
the 3rd volume you will find corrected in the 
other copy. The fourth shall be done as soon 
Hitherto only a single fragment 

correspondence with John 
was known; we have here a _ good 
letter written at Boulogne in 1763, from Pro- 
fessor Tinker’s collection. Smollett mentions 
trouble taken by Lord Hertford (the Hert- 
ford of Walpole’s and Mme du _ Deffand’s 
letters) about recovery of books of his which 
had gone astray; and says to John Hunter. 
“You say you should be glad to have every 
curious Book on the face of the Earth: But, 
T should he afraid of Sending you Some 
Books which you may have already.” Corres- 
with William Hunter is already 


of Smollett’s 


of February 1764 from Nice is now given in 


Of | full for the first time from the MS. in the 


Hunter-Baillie Collection in the Library of 


the Royal College of Surgeons. and. if we mis- 
take not. that dated at Bath in 1767 from the 
same Collection is one hitherto unpublished. 
It would have heen worth while to give a 
Dr. Noves’s 


table of the unpublished letters. 
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notes are excellent. It need hardly be said | 
that this careful and scholarly edition must 
count with the most important work that has 
been done in the biography of Smollett. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Letters: or, the Epistolary Correspondencg 
of an Agent of the King of Persia residj 
at Athens during the Peloponnesian War 
which belonged to Philip Yorke, 


| second Karl of Hardwick, one of the contribu. 





BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Reeratp Arkinsonx, of London, begins 
his Catalogue No. 68 with a list of well over 200 
autographs, some of which are of great inter- 
est, and among these we would place a long 
letter of Horace Walpole—to Mr. Biotield, 1769 
(£4 5s.); two letters of Sir Walter Scott, one 
to Wilkie in 1831 (£4 15s.), the other undated, 
to a correspondent not mentioned, but dealing 
with the coal-gas company in which Scott was 
interested (£5); a document signed by Bona- | 
parte (£8 10s.), a letter of Nelson’s to Mrs. 
Ph. Wodehouse (£3 5s.) and a document | 
signed by Nelson with a footnote in his hand- | 
writing (£4); a document with signature of | 
Marie Antoinette (£9) and a receipt signed | 
by Congreve (£9 10s.). The books and other 
items in the list form a useful collection from | 
which many more might be selected as worthy | 
of mention than we have room for. The | 
following may serve as examples: A pair of | 
original drawings by Kate Greenaway of a 
little boy and a little girl, unpublished so far | 
as is known, glazed in narrow black frames 
(£15); a set of Caldecott picture-books, as new, | 
4s. each; two copies of the first issue of the first 
edition of ‘Vanity Fair’ £7 and £6 resnec- 
tively; a copy of Heylin’s Cosmographic’ (1674: 
£7) several first editions of Dickens; a first 
edition of John Clare’s ‘ Poems, descrip- 
tive of Rural Life and Scenerv’ (1820: 
£1 5s.); George Whetstone’s ‘Censure of aj| 
Loyall Subject, ete.’ first edition in gothic | 
letter (1587: £35), and a Dutch manuscript 
‘ Hore ’ of the late fifteenth century (£10). 


Messrs. Crappock AND Barnarp, of Tunbridge 
Wells, describe in their Catalogue No. 16, some 
250 engravings and drawings. They have a small 
but good group of works by Direr, among 
which is a fine early impression of the | 
‘Holy Family with two angels’ (£40). There | 
are 36 examples of Rembrandt, of | 
which the outstanding one is the St. 
Jerome reading,’ a fine impression of a rare | 
plate for which they are asking £220, and be- | 
sides this they have the ‘ Christ preaching ’ 
(£80); ‘The Windmill’ (£85); ‘ Abraham’s 
Sacrifice’ (£100) and ‘Joseph telling  his/| 
dreams’ (£75). The principle feature of this 
catalogue is, however, the list of Corot draw- 
ings purchased from the collection of Mr. | 
Alfred Pornet. They number nearly 70, and | 
include specimens of the artist’s work from | 
the age of eight to the time cf his death. 
Many bear notes in Corot’s hand. 


We have also received a Catalogue (No. 45) | 
from Mr. D. Werster, of Tunbridge Wells. A 
good item here is the copy of ‘ Athenian 


/ tors to this enterprise. 


'no place nor printer entered—a small 


| first 


ft belongs to the first 

edition, limited to 12 copies and circulated 

to contributors only (£6 6s.), Another attrac. 

tive piece is the ‘ Iniunctions giuen by the 

Queene’s Maiestie’ of 1559; in black letter; ~ 
quarto — 
bound by Zaehnsdort (£10 10s.). Scott’s edi. — 
tion of Dryden (1808: £10 10s.); a first edition 
of the ‘ Poems’ of ‘‘ the Matchless Orinda” 
(Katherine Philips) which came out in 1664 
unauthorised and was suppressed (£6 6s.); a 
issue of the first edition of  Lodge’s 
‘Seneca’ (£11 11s.); and a good copy of the 
first edition of Johnson’s ‘ Taxation no 
Tyranny’ (£8 10s.) would each in its different 
way be a pleasant acquisition. We notice, too, — 
a first edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the 

World’ (£16 16s ) and Archbishop Laud’s own 
copy stamped with his arms of his ‘ Relation”: 
of the Conference between himself and the 
Jesuit Fisher (£10 10s.). In a list of modern 
works and editions will be found a copy of 
“Lost London,’ drawings of “ landmarks” 
which have now disappeared, by J. Crowther, 
with letterpress by E. Beresford Chancellor, 


| published this year (£3 3s.), and a set of the 


** Fireside ” edition of Dickens in 22 volumes 
offered for £12. 


From Catalogue No. 343 of Messrs. Smmmons 
and Waters, of Leamington Spa, which contains 
description of some 400 items, we may take the 
following as of special interest: A ‘ Biblia 
Latina,’ from the press of Leonard Wild de 
Ratisbona at Venice—black letter in double col- 
umns, with initial enclosing portrait of St. 
Jerome (1481: £50); and an extra-illustrated 
copy of the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu (1837: £12 12s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries’ 
privately. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 


| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
| publication. 


Wren sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 





The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


” Printed and Published by the Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices. High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 











